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Next morning we discuss Lamb's Poor Relations with a happy class 
from seven nations. Sometimes they smile in recognition of a familiar 
situation, or do they reflect our smile? In a New England private 
school, among grandchildren of the Civil War, we could talk of harpsi- 
cords, ancestral tea-kettles, or even arms done on vellum. They were 
ready for a trip from the home country to old England and her curiosity 
shops of a century ago. But we are putting a strain upon Raphael, and 
Isadore, and Heinrich, who are ardently willing to learn all customs and 
traditions of the United States, if we force them back with Sir Roger 
to Vauxhall, and rowboats on the Thames in 1725. 

It may be extreme to say, "We are teaching English as a dead lan- 
guage." But it is too true that " local conditions do not determine the 
English course"; and some of us foster-mothers to America's adopted 
children are eager for a chance to teach the language of our country in 
its own home setting. Give us, O ye gods of the college-entrance require- 
ment list, more American authors! 

We have seen in the young immigrant of our high-school halls a dash 
toward Lincoln which he never takes toward Milton. He is a good 
actor, and he plays his part well by the side of the true-born American. 
But what is he thinking ? It is a short time from black rye bread in 
Russia to United States ice cream soda; but is a long way round to reach 
it, by feasts on peacock flesh in English country homes. Can he not 
wait for such banquets until he enters college ? For he has made up 
his mind to go. RoseAlden 

South Side High School 

Newark, N.J. 

To the Editor of the "English Journal": 

I notice that you invite suggestions with regard to the reorganiza- 
tion of English in secondary schools. On the one hand, the English 
teacher is overworked. On the other, there is a strong tendency for 
English instruction to become artificial and mechanical. My sugges- 
tion is that every high-school teacher should supervise the writing of 
a few compositions upon the subject he teaches. For instance, the 
teacher of chemistry should supervise the writing of a composition on 
the purity of the city water; the teacher of biology, on insects as disease- 
carriers; the teacher of physics, on the manufacture of artificial ice, 
etc. There is too little content in most of the composition work of the 
high school. The subject of a composition should (1) deeply interest 
the writer, (2) be fully understood by the teacher in charge, and (3) 
where possible, appeal to the classmates who listen to the reading of 
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it. For the subjects to be of vital interest to the writers, they must 
be many and diverse. The same is true if the compositions are to inter- 
est the class to whom they are read. But no single teacher is sufficiently 
many-sided in his knowledge and taste to enter into the spirit of subjects 
selected from so many fields of thought and action. 

I feel that you have undertaken a great work which will result in 

much good. 

Yours very truly, 

L. E. Wolfe 
San Antonio, Texas 



A RACE FOR LIFE' 

A gun is heard at the dead of night — 

"Life boat ready!" 
And every man to the signal true, 
Fights for a place in the eager crew; 

"Now, lads! steady!" 

First a glance at the shuddering foam, 
Now a look at their loving home, 
Then together, with bated breath, 
They launch their boat in the gulf of death. 

Over the breakers wild, 

Little they reck of weather, 

But tear their way 

Through blinding spray. 
Hear the skipper cheer and say: 
"Up with her, lads, and lift her! 

All together!" 

They see the ship in a sudden flash 

Sinking ever, 
And grip their oars with a deeper breath, 
Now it's come to fight with death, 

Now or never! 

Fifty strokes and they're at her side, 
If they live in the boiling tide, 
If they live through the awful strife. 
Oh! my lads, 'tis a race for life! 
Over the breakers, etc. 

1 The writer is a pupil in the Dubuque Junior High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 



